












even a worse imputation than that oflev- 


Knew not that—But we will not antici-| 
Pate; we wil! proceed witha tale which! 
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*¢ To raise the virtues, animate the bliss 


“ And sweeten all the toi 


Is of human life.”—Tuomson. 
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t she might judge from what she had 
, SOPHIA, seen of him, would not be beckward in 
é [ CONTINUED. ] taking advantagé of the circumstance. 

Chagrined even to tears, the morning 
i dawned before she close d her eyes e 





_ For some time he appeared irresolute, 
mut at last seemed to acquiesce, though 
ith much reluctance; and Sophia, over- 
1elmed with confusion retired from the 
Witla to ruminate on her folly, and on 
what might probably be its consequences. 

If he came to the “house, Mrs Harland’ 
must be informed of all the circumstan-, 
¢es, before she could clear herself from! 


ity,— perhaps he might accost her in the’ 
street, of that she thought there was lit- 
tle doubt; and that she the least dreaded, 
as she feared not but she could shake} 
him off as she had done many before! 
him. Alas! Sophia! You knew not the 
man you now had todeal with! You 








hope may warn 
mightless and the gay. 
Sophia passed an almost sleepless! 


the young, the 


sleep, and then the stranger present d 
|himself to her View, and seemed to fu l- 
low her with the most obstinate perseve- 
rance. Harassed with dreams and unre- 
ifreshed, Sophia arose atan early hour, 
and endeavoured by applying hersclf to 
her needle to banish the vexatious ideas 
Which haunted her imagination; by the 
afternoon she had tolerably well succeed- 
ed, and began to think she had made 
herself needlessly uneasy about a trifle, 
when one of the young women who was 
working near a window, moved her 
chair to adistance with an air of some 
confusion, saying “there is an impertin- 
ent fellow who has been pacing back word 
and forward, and staring up at 
more than an hour. TF am sure he is ac- 
quainted with no one here.” 

“fet the shade down,” said Sophia, 

who felt her face glow with a conscious 
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rht. ‘Phe more she reflected on the oc-) 
rence of the preceding evening 
re she was dissatisfied with her 3 own, 
duct; through the 
noment she had 


given a man 


blush; at the same time approaching 


, the and pecping through the blind, she be- 


‘held the ste anger Who had cansed her so 


inadvertence of jmuch uneasiness. She now had an app 
a tunity of observing hin withont hei ne 
tof licence to speak to uer, who, if) seen. He was tall and well 
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person, his face boldly handsome, and 


his air that of a libertine. His age-appear-} 


:;d about forty; and a military undress 
seemed to make every characteristic 
trait more conspicuous. “From sucha 
man may I be preserved!” said Sophia, 
who felt her heart sink within her at the 
thoughts ofa rencounter. 

“You are very pious,” said one of the 
girls, “but you need not be uneasy, I 
suppose the gentleman is* waiting for 
some one, and has a mind to amuse him- 
self with looking at us in thé time.” 

“It?s very likely,’ said Sophia, who 
knew the gentleman was waiting for 
some one, and that one herself. 

Sophia generally spent her Sundays at 
home, and every Wednesday evening 
paid her parents a visit for an hour or 
two: this piece of attention was necessa- 
ry on account of her father’s ill state of 
health. The present day was Wednes- 
day; if she went home @s usual, she was 
sure of meeting the stranger; if she did 
not go, an explanation would be requi- 
red, which she did not choose to give. 
After inwardly debating the subject for 


terday, how could I have expected this? 
“The goodness you speak of,” said 
Sophia, whom vexation and confusion 
had hitherto kept silent, “was the effect 
ofa mistake; I thought you had been an 
acquaintance of my father’s; I discover- 
ed my error when too late: as it is now 
explained, [ beg you will accept my a- 
pology and leave me.” 

“I certainly accept your apology,mad- 
am; but as Yor leaving you it is an utter 
impossibility. I am too much indebted to 
fortune for introducing me to so lovely 
a creature to think of leaving you with- 
out further acquaintance.—I beg you 
will accept my arm and permit me to be 
your chaperon this evening.”—Saying 
this, he attempted to draw her arm 
within his, which Sophia immediately 
withdrew with an air ofsuch indignation 
and hauteur, that for a moment he 
seemed disconcerted, and walked by her 
in silence. Sophia now endeavoured to 
escape his attention, but in vain; whether 
she walked quick or slow, he was still by 
her; whatever street she chose to turn 
into, or on whichever side she chose to 





some time, she determined toa go, as she 
doubted not but she could give her un- 
welcome follower a dismissal. Accord- 
ingly, about six o’clock in the evening, 
after tirst reconnoitring, and not seeing 
him, Sephia ventured out, hoping he had 
deserted his post; she had not, however, 
proceeded many steps, before he accos- 
ted her with a torrent of romantic non- 
sense. 

“Angelic creature!’ exclaimed he, 
with affected rapture; “how have I lan- 
guished for the present blissful moment, 
that I might pour out my soul at your 
feet—that I might again gaze on that 
lovely countenance which has robbed my 
heart of rest. It isnot in the power of 
language todescribe, nor imagination to 
conceive what I have suffered since yes- 
terday evening.—But you are silent my 
angel.—Let me hearthe music ofthat 
enchanting voice, and turn upon me those 
-yes that seem formed for love.—Still 
silent! How have I merited this cruelty? 
After your condescending goodness yes- 


walk, he still followed her. 

Had Sophia properly reflected, she 
would either have gone to her father’s. 
or returned to Mrs. Harland’s; but the 
dread of its being known that she had re- 
turned the gentleman’s bew prevented 
her; she was concious the action was in- 
discreet, and determined rather to bear 
his impertinence than that it should be 
known: thus to avoid a small evil she ex- 
posed herself to the most serious danger. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


ELIZA’S TOMB—A Drnrcty 


Tue starless heaven affords no beam 
To light me thro’ the gloom, 

To where the dark green nettle bends 
O’er lost Eliza’s tomb. 

The thrush sits mutely in his tree, 
Where erst he sung so mellow; 

And sleep, to all the world but me, 
Has spread his magic pillow 

Peace to thy shade, ill fated maid; 
And happy be thy rest; 

And still be seen, unfading green, 
The turf upon thy breast. “4 

Night’s solemn, melancholy gloom 








Will vanish to the morn; 
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~~ to the tenant of the tomb, 


f >d wn will e’er return! 


Fr bl man! by what insidious art 
Didst thou succeed w wile her? 
How, could thy bas: , ahuman heart 
Ths pitiless beguile her? 

Or, villain! say, dids thou betray 
Because slic lov’d too wel!? 

Did not her love thy gwilt reprove, 
And make thy bosom hell? 


Her smile was sveet as op’ning dawn— 
Didst thou that smile o’ercas'? 

No flow’r so fais bloom’d on the lawn— 
Didst thau that blossom blast? 

Then still to bve may’st thon be prone, 
But none that love return thee? 

No heart a kindred feeling own 
No maid that will not snurn thee! 

Then shalt thou tread, with aching heart, 
Tie soliary grov.; 

Then shalt thou feel that r ckless il}, 
A hopeless--hapless love. 


Soft rest thy ashes, rnin’d maid! 
And at each rising morn, 

The pensive bard will seek the shade 
Which hides thy grass-bound urn; 
And strew. with pious care, the ground, 
; With leaves pluck’ d from the willow, 
iw hich droops tn ~ilence where the sun 

First gilds the Inwin’s dillow, 
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i And at the hour, when aight’s re iT! pow’r 


ae wy 
? 


Bils thoughtless mort als leep, 
Th fri: ‘ads will come —wi!l ble ‘SS thy tomb 
B | And o’er thy ashes weep.” 
| *I wish I could say, that the circum- 
Stance which occasioned this Dirge, ow- 
ed its being to fancy. and not to fact. 


Alas! it is not a tale of imaginary sor- 


row which claims your sympaihys. or 
an ideal tomb that asks the tribute of 

ur tears. Tenderness for the living, 
and respect for the dead, forbid me to} 


Mention names; but a few particulars|varied misery of her haples: 
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Mfiiend and promoter of her welfare, 
ithe solace of all her cares, and the part- 
ner of all her joys: in a too unguarded 
moment,—daughiters of Columbia be- 
ware!—for what frail child of humanity 
dare boast of being ever watchtul!—in 
atoo unguarded moment - endearing 
affection, tender hope, and mistrust- 
less confidence, she yielded to the soli- 
citations of the polished barvarian.— 
who, under the mask of love and the 
‘anticipated name of husband, softened 
her heart, hushed her timidity and de- 
prived her. at once, of bonour. and of 
peace. Here fell the structure of her 
‘promised happiness. The eye hic ly ait la 
jerto, had elistened with apparent love, 
was now averted with indifference, The 
tongue, Which had soothed her ears with 
vows of perpetual regard, was now si- 
lent, or morose. The hand, to which 
jhope had taight her to look for support, 


ee day 





iwas now withdrawn. The marvia 
was set; IXliza dressed herse!f. and en- 
ideavoured to look cheerful: the friends 
jwere assembled; and the bridal feast 


was prepared;—but no brid rroom ever 
icame! tiler base betrayer a ‘ded insu ult 
'to injury. Where she sougit redress and 
consolation, she met with the auneall ine 
civility; whe re she expected symnet uy, 
she met with scorn. He whe cause, ve 
fused te mitigate her grief. He who 


tempted and deceived her.—who swore 
the loved her, while he wave the sunve 





of ruin, now abandoned her to ail the 
: fate, s.2p- 


May not be unacceptable,—may even belles indeed! Overcome by a sense of hier 


useful. 


About nine years ago, Eliza was the) 


z* of her v Hage (a respectable one inj 
e west of Scotland,) and was beheld 


uth. Unlike those coquettes wha, 
beauty,- 


him as her guardian . 


iown disgrace, and at the 
thought of her destroyer’s 
faithlessness,—her heart 

the cold and “narrow house’ 


Orrod ine 
tain ig 
b rok C,—an ial 
ofc ath i= 





With esteem and admiration, by many at) came the dwelling ef the young—the 
Ss facere, affectionate, and w Mdesigning/b eautiful | 
| vain} 
that most transient of na- ithe eye ofa betrayer of nocevce, O that 
re’s gifts—spread their charms to a- Ait could borrow the alarming accents of 
re and deceive: she sought not to en-|heaven’s loudest thunder, to spe ak t 

pee, and disappoint, their } rove. On thelror to his euilty soull—I would 4 him 
uth and affection of one man she relied) be ashamed of the deprayity of bis heart 
ithmodest confidence, and looked up|i—I would make hive trem!) 
genius, the! tent, and be astonished ‘at the cunsequen- 


‘liza! 
If it he possible that this should meet 


ot the ex- 
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ces of his crime. I would drive him to the]my soul! come not thou into their se- “ 
wretched mansion—the painful couch:}cret; unto their assembly, mine honour! bi 
orthe early grave of fallen virtue, to/be not thou united.” ‘ 
shed the tear of horror and contrition Bos. 
over the victim, whose misplaced affec- EPIGRAM. 
tion for him had proved her greatcsi By one decisive argument, 
guilt, and heaviest punishment. Does Giles gain’d his lovely Kate’s consent 
the reader smile * wy warmth?—Let Why in pel omy: to wed? if 
him blush!-- If not for his own conduct,! y shan not change my mind, she said; 4 
let him blush for the baseness of his fel- But then, says he, Z may, 
low-man; and lament that the corruption — 
of our social manners, allows one human ON VARIETY. 
being to betray the innocence, and blast)! live no more single. but get me a wife, 
the happiness of another, with impunity.||"°" — says poor Dick, is the comfort of 
it isthe more to be lamented that this}, wife then he got, and no mortal eould be, 
inconsistency is not confined tothe man-||A few weeks after marriage, more happy than 
ners of one country; there are to be found}, ye hild 3 
in America, those who can boast of their}! Y2eh. hueren and squalling began to in- 
repeated perjury to the very beings, whol And a loud scolding doxy molested his peace, Ni 
deserved their gratitude and love; yes,|/! wish, in my heart, I was quit of my wife, cs 
those who can vaunt of destroying inno-|)"° — ¢, says poor Dick, is the comfort of 
cence, While, smiling, it relied on their inwn 
protection; who triumph in their own in- ANECDOTE OF B!SHOP WILKINS. 
dclible disgrace, and glory in their own]! Bishop Wilkins was one of those wild projec- 

‘tors who united considerable genius to the most 


eternal infamy. ar 
' . , absurd opinions. Among other chimeras, he pro- 
He who under the smile of complacen- l'es-ed to have discovered the art of fiying to the 
cy, the artful counterfeit of fond attention,|imoon The celebrated Duchess of Neweas le, 
the well feigned guise of attachment,|)who wrote so much, and has been read so lite, 
aii < stam nentoetatiame (ne day said to him, ‘* Doctor, where am I to find 
aid the seemingly sincere protestations) | place for baiting at, in the way up to that ple- 
of perpetual love, can flatter, insinuate, net??? “ Madam” said he, “ of al! the people in 
delude, and destroy, is a monster sojthe world [never expected that question from 
. . Fevans awe ' . —— tieaa i » oP 
odious, that language is not possessed|/}°"» who have built so many castles in the air, 
. . * PY Be . that you mght be every night at one of your 
of an epithet sufficiently reproachful tol...» 
distinguish him from the common herd ae 
of villains. Yet strange to observe! — ANECDOTE. 


While a pitiless world hoots the blushing,|| One of Voltaire’s dramatic pieces was hissed 
grieved, less guilty female into cheerless/|>y the spectators. As he was returning bome 
. xtremely morified, he met one of his poetic 


. > > . ve ot ic 
solitude, there to pine in secre t anguish, rivals. “* Well, Piron,” says he,“ what did you gdp, 
unpitied, unconsoled, till the merciful :hink of that piece?” “ Think!” says Piron, dry- topic: 
hand of death conceal her from ifs! vy. “ why, that you would give half what youare © pic: 
. . ’ r » orn ° ° 33 - 
scorn; her destroyer is not banished ||¥Ot that J had written it, ae 




















from socicty; is not shunned by the repu-} roe 

tedly virtuous; is even respected in the MARRIED. at Midd'eton, (N.J.) Gaffer Tho Sagme 

round of fashion: and caressed in the) Sey Oe ee eet eee OM Eee 

circles of the gay! If such be the dis- ranma seclioin rae | : 
: gay: s US|. sue RAE an Ee 














crimination and justice of the world; it PUBLISHED every Wednesday, by JAMES 
such the inhuman indifference and insip-|/M‘MINN, at No. 136 N. 5th street, Philadelphia. 
id honour of the fashionable: and if such!) The terms of subscription are 373 cents per 


ihe negative innocence, and dubious/ausrter, payable in advance. 


virtue ofthe volatile: [ hope the readey} Lit ge car Comment Rd teak 
ntti, . =e . - 3: ithe Union Circulating Library, No. 2U1 Chesnut. 
wil not hesitate te join me . 2, | Tae aa he 

. jon me, in the eee street, and at No. 37 Walnut street, where #, 


nantlanguage of the dying patriarch:*O!Letter Box is placed. 











